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ABSTRACT i ^ 

' The extent of agreement expressed by college . 

presidents and govern irig board chairpersons concerning the relative 

impbrtante'' of 20 selected presidential roles was assessed. The 

variables bf iristitutibri size anq^type were also examined as they 
related tb perceived presidential role importance . Basfed on role 
thebryr attention was directed to whether, "role dissensus" exists 
between presidents (actors) and governing boar^d chairpersons ^ 
(sighii^icaiit others) . Basic role functions claimed by H. Mintzberg tb 
be generic to all managers were incorporated in the res€5arch_ 
instrument^ the Pre'sidential Roles Profile. Questibhhai^ were 
completed by 23? college president^ and board chairpersons from 
Pennsylvania colleges and universities. Presidents and board 
chairpersons did not differ significantly in their _p^ of the 

relative importance of 26 president ial rbles 'deser-ibed in the 
research instrument. There were preliminary indicat ions that- 
institution type may be a critical variable affect ing the relative 
importance of the array of presidential rqles. Fbr 14 of the 20 
roles, there were ho di f f erehces _ in the overall high level of 
consensus among the two grbup^ bf leaders based on institution size. 
Findings ba^ed bo unstructured^ written comments by some of the 
respondents are alsb cbhsidered. (Swj 
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Abstract • 

a 

•» 

Althqugh much has been written about the academic presidency^^ 
ah(^ the sometimes tumultuous relationship between presidents and 
governing boards, little empirical research has been undertaken to 
investigate the topic. This study i nvesti gated, to 4*hat extent 
institution president? and governing board chairpersons agreed about^ 
the relative importance of twenty selected presidential roles. The 
variables, of institution size and type were also examined as they 
related ^0 perceived presidential role importance.. 
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The Embattled Col lege Presidericy: 

4^ . -/ ' '■ 

_ _ / _ _ _ . _ 

The third page headline read, "Aabarn President Quits After 

Year of Faedlty Unrest" [5]. . A pie^re of President, Fonderbtirk 's 

expressionless i blankly staring face was place4<be1bw the headline, 

next, to a picture of students celebrating his resignation-. Smaller 
'I • . 

headings on the previous page read, "President Quits at Shaw • _^ 

College" and "Union Condemns President at Ihdiarta U. of Pa." Of^he 

Auburn University case* it was reported that^ 

at ho point during^the more than a year of unrest 'did leadeps 
0^ the faculty's anti -Funderburk faction exp^lain in other than 
general terms why they^ found the president objectionable. He 
was accused of lacking "a vision" for the university, 

^ harborirrg "ant'i -inte1/P^ctual attitudes ," and of allowing purely 
budgetary cbncerns to dominate his administration of the 
university. 

^ In his letter of resignation, Mr. Funderburk reminded the 

^ trustees that they had asked him when he took the job to 

"straighten out the financial affairs of ttie university, 

- - -. - - - - - - - - .. -- 

, establish a goal and initiate a tapital campaign fundi>a^hd 



r 
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correct fiscal and personnel problems In the a^hletic/ 



department . * / V 

|,",YoU will find t^^at I have accomplished those . * 0* 

• _ I ^ _ 

assignments," he said, [5] ^ . ^ 

The article followed weeks of rfiead'line-grabbing reporting on 

; * I : ^ ' 

the case. Six months prior^a president of a Pennsylvania state 

college; fired by thl^ state's GoverMior after the Governor was 

.allegedly pressured to do'so by a^rfVembittered former employee of the • 



col lege--then an infltiencial state legislator , tiad held the dobious 
lime 

[6]. 



limelight of national attention in the Higher education cdmmuriity 



Seven years before fhe -Auburn and West Chester, incidents , a - 
/front page, story appeared in a P^bruary^ 1975"^ issue of The . ^ * 
Chronicle of Higher Education ag^entttled^ "Th^i'^'^gj^i IdUs ^ 
PresTdencies It detailed a series of presidential firings and 
resignations which had occurred ttie previous year. This phenomenon 
has become alariningly "commonplace. "More and more heads of colleges 
ancj universities find their assignments increasingly' precarious. I 
. . presidents appear to be facing increased pressures from various 

campus constituencies, especial ly faculties and boards of trustees" 

_ _ ^ , ■_ _ 

[37,p;l]. The embattled AmeriSah college presidency remains under 

seige, frought with conflicting e^q^ectatioris f rdlf the institutions^ 

mSny publics.'^i^ternal and, external . ^ - ^ . 
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The Need for Empirical Research on Presidential Roles / 

The academic presidency has been the^^ subject of concern and > 



analysis for many years as has--to a lessi&r extent — the sometimes 
tdmdl tooos relationship between presidents and lay gbverning boards; 
The work of Stoke [39], Corson [13], Dodds [15], Simon [38], Mayhew 
[29], Kerr [27], Gohen and March [11],^ eieary: [16], Ingram [22,23], 
Nason [33], Garbone [9], Peck [34]^ and particolarly -Kaof fman 
[26,24,25], provide -a representative cdritiriu^m of approaches to the 
topic. ' i 

s. 

A variety of barriers have frustrated many previbtes attempts- to 
accumulate and analyze meaningful data related to this topic.. The 
Unique nature of the academf!: ehvirbnmejit [11, 3]^ the ambiguity 
which has characterized functions of the collegiate presidency 



[17,8^24,43,33], the extreme diversi-ty among institutions [3], the 
absence of a coherent history of empinfcal research on the topic 

[17,25],. and the l;ack of theoretical, constructs to assist in the 

_^ _± ■__ . 

design 'af such studies are representative of those barriers. For 

these reasons this study should be considered exploratory --in terms 

of both the research instrument developed for us^'in the study and 

the implications of the fihdihg^s.* 

^ The opinion '^iterature offers many useful subjective 

observations about the nature of the presidency bUt few conclUsibhs 

grounded in data. The widely-pUbl ici zed histbry bf embattled 

presidencies impl-ies possible lack bf cbhsensus amirig presidents and 

' f 

j 



trustees, at least/fn terms 'of sufccessful fulfnTment of. 

' . . . ' ... - •. • , . . _. ... % 

__ ^ ^ • . , 

presidential expectations, but the limited data-based evidence is 
mixed and incomplete--particularly regarding perceptions of 
presidenti*al role priorities, . ' , 



Study Objectives 

' ] — ~~ — ^ " 

The major obj^ti ve of the present study was to investigate 

whether consensus exists concerning the relative importance of 

i • ' ' 

selected presiderrtial poles as perceived by governing board 

chairpersons and presidents, of American colleges and universities. 

The variables of ihstitiltidh size arid type were also examined as , 

they related to perceiveo^presideritial role impdrtarice. - 

Furthermore i because some observers have described the piresiderit's 

role as twb-dimerisiorial — those activities or role fUJictidTis directed 

to cdl legiate issues i cohcerns and constituencies "inside" the* 

ihstitutioh and those di rectetf' "outside" the instituti*6h--this study 

also investigated whether or not discreRancies exist among the twC 

groups of leaders in their perceptions of the relati^'e Importance of 

i 

these ty«) "dimensions. ' — 

Role Ambiguity^ and ConfJ4^tj4ig- Expex:tations i 
The job of president of an American «co11ege or university is 



mul ti -faceted i Expectations for how a president should^tinction and 
which of many presidential rdlesWhotild be emphasiz^^ibound and 
vary with the many consti tuericies ser*ved by the presiderit [2^27]; 
As Wenrieh has observed: : ' ■ . ^ 
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Many of the di f fictil ties associated with the pTesidency 

havfe to do witti opposing demands^ The jDresident simol taneodsly 

seeks to serve afid attend to the needs and interests of 

students, faculty, other a^mini strators ^ trustees, 

business/industrial groups, and t*tie community at large. -The 

s 

position is enshrouded #ith ambiguity^ which serves as a 
defense macharwsm against the many and varied groups and 
individuals who seek something from the institution. At the 
same time the undefined nature 'of the pbsitribh breeds 
ccwisiderable uneasiness in many presidents^. E43ip.373 
The problem of multiple demands Tor rdltf function ^^coupled 



with the related problem of role ^ambiguity and further complicated 
by the- complexity of the academic organi zation * itself [7]. 

f ._ _ . . . # .. 

Cohen and March's [llT wel 1 -known "organized anarchy" 
characterization of such institutions prpvi^s an adequate, if 
unsettling, description of the milieu in which these institutional 
Ij^aders -find themselves. In spite of this rather pessimistic but 
popul ar view of academic institutional life, the president remains ' 
an individual who is- filling a pl)sition of grand propositions. A 
decade ago, Cohen and March adrrfitted that:. " • 

The presidency is heroic. Whateve.r term^ are used^ the 
rb1e is seen "H^n important one. The president is the man vihof 
^^ts, or guides, or' divides, or supports, the man who is^-ih 
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KaoffmBri has agreed: ^"4«ihatever else we may thi nk- aboat 'pnes1 dents ' 
they do seein^p be necessary.'' [i4,pi7] . ^ 

It is agaii^st thi$ backdrop of institational cbmptexi ty ^and 
role, ambiguity that thi s ;^esearQh effort focused on one sighificSht 

• > ' . - 6 , ■ . . v^. ^ , 

cbhstltUency key tp the function of the presidency: the governing 
^ _ _ _ . , . _ -I _ i 

board of trustees as represented by tfie-tjoard chairperson. Among 
.* - . - • _ " * _ . % ' 

the ntU'ltitude of presidential rble*expectat>6ns hone wbuTd seem so 

■ ' - " - , . t --^ - ' 

critical as. those held by governing board chairpersons in cbmpa,risdh 

' • ^ \ - 

with the J^ble expectatibns bf the pbsitibri ihcUmberits. ^ 

Ks^ the institution's executive officer* the presideht is linked ^ 

^directly and conspicuously to the governing board and particularly . 

its chairperson. Because the relationship is so critical^ it seems 

to follow that ^^her| ou^ht to be a substantial anroutft of agreement 

between trustees and the president as to the .relative importance of 



roles representative of the president's major work activity areas. 



Overview of related Titeratare . - Much of the early literature 
on; the presidency is base^, oh anecdotal recbl lectiVn's of former 
college arid university pre§^<^nts. Twinges [46] book'is 




representative of this type^ as is bowelVs G28], al so publ ishfd in 
^he Tate thirties. -^Wiis type bf essay has also appea"rad-in the more- 
contemporary 1 iterature ^ as evideTlc^d by Auburn' s\^[l] artxS^ of the 
early severities. This ^rire was generally imprecise, |l 
subjective arid persbrial Inyits tbrie arid often pbrtr^ed presidents 
iri mythblbgical ftrbpbrtT,bris . ' 
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There is another, njore r^centi trehcl in thef Itteratdre wherein 
ebmiTieritators have suggested that analysis of the president's 
activities and responsibilities sh'ould proceed in terms of the 
exterri^V and internal ^dichotomy inherent to the positiorii Millett 
[3^.] has been a major prdpdnerit of tfiis view. 

There is a considerable volume of literature which has 
^ attempted to describe the presidency in terms of its manyi somewhat 
distinct, roles, "Visiohary/lbhg range planner" has begh identified 
by many as a primary presidential role, Rr^tor [36], Simon [38], 
Meyerson [30], Howe [2\)], Walker [42], Wenrich l43],-Covfley [14], 
Kauffman C24], and Hesburgh [19] all refer to it from a variety of . 
perspectives. Other roles, sDch as financial manager, ' 
administrator/decision-maker , fund rai ser , faculty^ advocate, 
governme^ liaison, academic innovator have been hypothest^d by 
these and other writers. But, as Kauffman has aptly observed, "One 
person's 'leader-visionary* is another person's 'autdcrat-wi 1dman* • 
... We see how difficalt it is to describe the role of president 
and the cbhi'lietirig role expeetatioris of each beholder" 

Substantive^ data-based literatijre related 'spe^ifical ly tp the 
president-board chairperson relationship is almost hohexisteht. The 
best available literature dh this tdji(ic is the be found iri portidhs 
of articles or books or pamphl'ets which usually ohlyvl^^^ 
relationship j^h a- somewhat simplified^ subjective, fakhioh without 
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reference to datai Examples are provided by the pciSphlets published 

by the- Association of Governing Boards of Universities and Colleges 

(A.G.B.) entitled. The Board Chairperson and the President [16,35]. 

Althbtigh he Ipfal . the issues discussed are typically not the tough, 

substahtive ones related to board members assisting presidentsy 

define and evaluate^ thei r jobs and be more successful at them. 

Previous empirical studies . Data-based lhalyisis of jbhe 

f. 

academic presidency has occurred but in a limited way. For example, 
a few studies have analyzed the presidential roles in terms of 
"time-dh-task Walberg's [41] study of presidents and their 
secretaries^ conducted in 1966 in New, York State^ prb^lUced a 
description of four major woric activity areas of presidents, 
including an analysis of the precentage of presidential time spent 
on various tasks. In a similar study ,^ Benezet, Katz, and Magnusson • 
[4] reported tfiat, based on data gathered between 1976-79, the 
president "rarely concentrates only on budgetary and political 
aspects of the role. Most presidents aspire to be leaders in 
education as well" [4, p. 9]. 

Cole [12], Kauffman [25], and Carbone [9] represent the few * 

i_ _ _ _ _ __ __ _ _ __. _ _ _ ^ _ _ _ # 

researchers who -have gathered data for the purpose of examining the 

■ ■ • * 
general nature of frustrations experienced by many college and • 

university presidents i In his study, of thirty'-hine presidents who 

had'res^gned their position during the l?7S-76 academic year. Cole 

reported that^ tweoty-two said they had resigned in a crisis 
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situation. Of that group; seventeen, or 77 percent .reported 



difficulties with their governing boards [12, p. 72].-' 

In 1976, kauffman i nterviewed thi rty-two recently appointed 
male and female presidents, representing mixed public and private 
institutions from eighteen stages; for two^to four hours each in ah 



open-ended interview format. These presidents reported overwhelming 
role demands, lack of trustee involvement and support as well as, in 
most cases, "no agreed tlpoh. objectives or criteria [for presidential 

* job performance] • . . . There is ripthlrig in writing that describes 
the role of presiderits" [26,p.l67]. Examining pcesidents' views at 

: the Jrid of their careers, Carbbhe [9], based bp^a 1979 survey among 

14'00 immediate past presidents^ found that "i If most cases^ the 

",' - - - - - - - _ _ _ . - . _ __ ^ , 

trouble experienced by presidents seems to arise gbVerhihg 

boards rathe^r ^han faculty". E9,r;473. *' 

In a' study reported in 1980» C^eary [10] focused on areas of 

agreement or disagreement among institution presidents , and governing 

bbard chairpersons on specific issues (such as^jca^emic program 



changes, long range planning, dormitory regulations ^ budgeting, and 
tenure limits). Jn an exploratory attempt to i>ive§tigate the* topic, 
based on a sixteen item questionnaire sent to 213 presidents and 
board chairpersons (57 percent responding), Cleary reported tHat 
"trustees and presidents comment again and again that , the authority 
relationship joining them is often so unclear that maximum joint ^ ' 
effort . i i is- requi red to ensure success" [10,pal57].- 
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Conceptual framework: role theory , Basic to the design of 
this study is the asslimpti.dn that role theory provides a conceptual 
vehicle through which behavidr in drgahizatidhs may be Uhderstddd 
better and predicted: "... a large part df the variance in • 
interpersonal relations and organi zational functioning can be 
understood in terms of interactions amdng^persdhs as.dccupants df 
positions and players of roles" [21^;f;^1B88]. Role theorists define a 
number of situations associated with "role-playing" which are 
related to problematic rb1e interactions or fulfillment (such as 
"role strain" due to "role conflict," "role overload", and lack of 
consensus between actors and significant others) [18, p. 117^^ 

. The focus of the present study was to investigate whether "role 
dissensus" exists between presidents (actors) and governing board 
chairpersons (significant others) . "Role theory is clear in its 
implications regarding the consequences of role dissensus. If it is 
not remdved, the interactidn is unlikely td prdceed smddthly and 
satisfactorily" El8*p.l20l. 

Mintzberg ;^19] seems td have cdhtributed the most usefu'h 

adaptatidn df role theory td research cdhcerning the nature df 

* - . . . I- . < ■ ■ 

managerial work. Based on structured observation of fivis executives 

(one week of observation per subject) representing a variety of 

< ■ ■ 

business and servicecorganizations, Mintzberg developed a ten role 



set he hypothesized describes man^agers* jobs of a11 types and at a11 
level Si 
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' The f3resent study assumes general agreement with the utility of 
Mintzberg's conceptualization o»f managerial work with a few 
adaptations seemingly required by the unique characteristics of the 
academic Organization. The. ten basic role functions claimed by 
Mintzberg to bp generic to*^all managers are represented in the 
research instrument developed^ for use in the present study. To an 
extent, the present study is an exploratory attempt to 
operational ize Mintzberg's managerial work role theory. 

I METHODOLOGY > 

The Survey Instrument 

Based or -an extensive literature review and interviews with 
three presidents and two governirig board chai rperscms (representing 
five different pbstsecohdary institutions in the Philadelphia area), 
a survey instrument--the Presidential Roles Profile--was tfeveldped. 
It named ffnd describecl, in random order, a twenty role set intended 
to represent a concise but generalized, generic description of the 
major work activity areas, or roles, fulfilled by most college and 
university piresidents. * 

The instrument prgs^ided respondents with five Likert -scale 
response al ternati ves \^£omJ!l"~very important to "5"T-very 
jdllimpdrtant). Whereby presidents and board chai rpersons rated, each \^ 
presidential rdl^ in terms of their perception of how important that 
role should be to their institution during the 1982-63 academic 
year. .Open-ended responses were also solicited. f 
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Content validity was established primarily through review of 
the instrument draft by a panel of seventeen individuals expert in 
the areas of presidential activity and board-president 
relatidhshi ps,. The instrument was tested during a pilot study 



chairpersons of twenty -eight New dersey postsecondary institutions 
(ten state colleges, eighteen community colleges)^ The Spearman 
Rank-Difference Correlation Coefficient of .98 (using ranked^ean 
values for each role for the test responses and retest responses) 



virtually the same^ in relation to each other ^ on the retest. 
Data Source 



The data were gathered from the institution presidents and ^ 
governing board chai rperso/is of the 129 Pennsylvania college and ^ 



universities included in the study. The study sample included all. 
"comparable" institutions (e.g. all non-profit postsecdndary 
institutions hav^g a "typical" board-president governance^ 
structure) licensed by the state to grant degrees arid based in 
Pennjyl vaniai 
Data Cbllectiori 

Each of the 258 iristitutidri leaders (129 presidents^ 129 board 
chairpersons) was mailed an individually typed * personally addressed 
and signed cover letter along with the survey instrument on February 
15, 1982. fhe letter was .typed on Temple University letterhead and 



(test-retest procedure) copducted among :presidents and board 




suggested that the ratings given each role on the test remained 
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indicated (as did the survey ihstrurheht) that the Assbeiatibh of 
Gbverhihg Boards of Colleges and Universities (AGB) and Pehnsylvahia 
Assbeiatibh of Cblleges and Universities (PACU)»were aware .of the 
Study and results wbUld be shared with those brgahi zatibns. The 
initial rnailirig packet alsb included a stamped return ehvelbpe and a 
brief memorandUfti frpm Marvin Wachmah^ fbrmer president bf PACU and 
two Pennsylvania universities, urging participation. A similar ^ 
memorandum urging participation in the study^ from James Gallagher^. 
Pelinsyl vania Commissioner of Higher Education, -was sent to the 
sample one week prior to the initial mailout. 

One week following the initial mailing, an individually sighed 
postcard reminder was mailed to all who had not resporvded. Three 
weeks following the initial mailout, a slightly more strongly worded 
letter, repl^icement questionnaire and stamped, return envelope was 
mailed to non respondents . The third and final follbw-up procedure, 
mailed five weeks after the initial mailout, was a certified mail 
letter, replacement questionnaire and return envelope. 

All questionnaires v^re coded to reflect the respondent type' 
(president br bbard chai rpersbn),, six institUtibn types (state 
related [public]* n = A\ state "bwried" EpUblic]* ri ^ 14; state aided 
[generally private] n = 12; public community colleges^ n = 14; 
private junior cblleges* h = 9;^ private cblleges and Universities* 
n = 76), and institution size, ^ determined by Fall* 1982* reported 
FTE enrollment. Of 258 questionnaires mailed, 243 completed and 
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usable questionnaires were returned for an overall response rate of 
91 percent. Of the 234 quest ionna^.«^ returned, 49 percent •were 
from governing chairpersons and 51 percent frprrt presidents, 

' FINDINGS, CONCLlJSIONS ^ ' 

Relative Role Importance: oVerall Perceptions 

■ ...... . .. . \ . . . . ' . ._ . _ _ . _ . . . _ _ .■ 

Presidents and board chai i;^persons did not differ significantly 
in their perceptions of the relative importance of the twenty 
presidential roles described in^lt^ survey instrument. The Spearman 
eogfficient of .96, based on a comparison of the. pairings of 
presidents and board chairpersons by Institution wlrere the value 
means for each group were rank ordered^ohe to twenty ^ suggested a 



very high level of consensus among the \tw^ groups of leaders 
regarding the perceived overall relative importance of the roles 
(see Table 1) . 

Insert Table 1 h^re * 

As a supportive analysis, the application of the Pearson 
Product-Moment Correlation formula to institutionally matched' pai rs 
oTT^&s^ondewts for each of the twenty roles indicated no significant 
pattern of response, either in 'agreement or disagreement, for 
^^f+fteen of the roles. The five roles for which there were 
significant positive correlation coefficients (see Table 1: Fund 
Raiser, eommunity header, Bbvernment hi aison/Resource Stimulator, 
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Physical Plant/Property Overseer, Labor "Relations Specialist) 

: ... __ :_ _ .__ • • _ ' . " /. . . 

exhibited moderately weak levels of agreement and correlated 



response patterns. This seemed to indicate that while the groups 
agreed strongly on the-^rej at ive importance of the twenty roles, 
their response patterns pertaining to specific importance values 
assigned to most of the individual roles. were not correlated. 

Interestingly, four of the five roles for which moderately weak' 
agreement was detected wer^ rela*tively lower rated jroles. this ^ i 
suggested that there may have been greater consensus among the two 
yfaup^ of leaders oh less important roles. But the limTte? variance 
in responses suggested that thi-s was^a tentative coheldsion at best. 

Finally, as another supportive statistical analysis, t tests 
were applied to the data for each^bf the twenty roles (see Table 2). 
f^easUririg differences between the groUps bri the degree bf perceived 

importance for each rble ^ this analysis .suggested rib sigriificarit 

- _ . ... • . . • ^. ;^ ■ ^ ..^ . .... 

differences for most roles (sixteeri df twenty ) .- ■Presideri^^^ 

perceive three roles (Trustee Rapport Builder/Advisor^ Firiaricial 

Manager, Community Leader)- to be significantly more important than 

did trustees and trustees perceived the Labor Relations Specialist 

rq^le'to'be significantly more important than did presidents. 



insert Table 2 here 



The respondents also' tended to rate in a correlated pattern t 
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, - t ' ^ « 

_• . _ _ . 

of the "four roles upon which the two groups disagreed on degree of 
importance (Coirftnunity Leader, Labor Relations Speci ali^st) . 

_ __v _ - : 

Furthermore j three of the four roles upon which there was ^ 
significant disagreemepf^ about degree of importance were ranked 
^ Sif^among the top rated 60 percent of -the twenty'^ole set. :This offered 
limited '^but additional^ support to the tentative conclusion cited 
- earlier that presidents and trustees tended to exhibit more 

consensus on ^^er rated roles. * 
Relative Role Imp 



tlon JSize as a Variable 

. ^. .. 

I For ttie majority of presid.ential roles (fourteen of twenty) ^ 

iherewere ho differences in the_bverall high level of cbrisensus 

among two groups of: leader? based bh institution size. As Table 

^ _ '_ __ _ — 

3 indicates, cbr'felatibn coefficients indicate, tfcat~Toi^two of the 

six roles (EdUcatibrial Advofate^ Gdvernmjetft Liai son/Resour^^ 



m 



StinfehUtbr, ranked by presidetft^. ten and fourteen. in q/erall 



|. impprtarice, respectively) 

size were riot^^ the differ 



jre /deferences based on-^nstitution 
^* ' importance based on 



in vpercer 

'institution siS:e were matched in botip respljndent groups. Thus, 
. p^si^ents and chairpersons agreed |hat these two roles were of 
' greater overall* importance as institution ^size increased. 

_ .; ; \_[J^_^- ^ ....... 

* Board cha^rjDersons^ from large^ i^stitutionsCtended to view the 
" Copilnunity Leader rol^ (ranked thirteen in overal 1 importance)^ a§ 
more .fmpo-rtant than trtistees from jailer institutions but 



"presidents did hot exhiblfc^any significant differences based on 
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iristitdtion size. Similarly, presidents exhibited rTo differences 

..... ■ :_J..;,- ^ _ . 

based oh institutiofi size relative to the roles of Administrator/ 
Executive or Consensus Builder/Mediator (ranked six and s^^n in 'w 
overall importance, respectively) atthdugh board chairpersons tended/, i[ 
to perceive both roles as more important as- instit^ion size '^'^'^Ss^^ 
decreased. Finally,' board ch'ai rpef sons exhibited no differences 
concerning theTaculty Advocate role ( ranked ^ni he ih overall 
importance) although presidehts tended to view the rble^Ss more 
important as^ ihstitutibh sjze increased. . 
^ this pattern of fered' 1 imited further evidl^rice that presidents 
and board chai rpersoas exhibit greater consensus on the perceived ^ 
importance of roles less highly rateJ' overal 1 . - • . 



Insert Table 3 here 



Relative Role Importance..:* Inst^i^tuti<xn-Jype-as 

♦ .« __ 1 

A One Way Analysis of Va'riance (ANOVA) was computed for each of 

the twenty presidential roles for a1 1 presidents * responses, theh 

aL1 board chairpersons respohses, testing separately within group 

significance of differences, if any, betweeh mean role importance * 

ratings base^"^ ihstitutioh type. Where sighificaht F values were* 

^'"''''^btaTisMid : (1) it Suggested t*at there did exist a sighificaht 

differehce between the perceived role importance based on ^ 

. - — ^ _ _ ^ _ 

ihsUtutibh type, (2) a_post hoc comparison^ Studeht-Newman-Keul s. 
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was. applied to determine^ the -means between which significant 

_i '. ^- ' ' .'. . 

^ differences existed. - 

Tfie'^nunlt^^ rtfpresi^ed within 

vaCious institution types was quite sm^l in some cases thus, 

^ analysis and:>£ii^Hisions about those institution*types should be 

considered \ery tentative; Although illuminayng as an e?eploratory 

\ ^ _ • 

effort, the statistical results shown in Table 4 must be interpreted 

in light of the observation th:at for use of the AN0VA tn comparing 

institutions by type^ the range and cell size posed a problelni This 

also prevented the researcFier from stStivStically me^isuririg the 

■ - - - ■ ' ■ L - 

possible interactive effect of the variables JnstitutidSi size and 
,^ type. - The possibility thus exists that the analyses may be 

fohfbunding. ^ 

Given ^these constraints ,^here were a variety of significant 

differences in perceived presidential role importance based on 

institution type in the case of ten of the twenty roles. As ^howrf 
. in Table 4, for three of. the roles largely parallel response trends 

between the two groups of respondents were apparent ^(Fund Raiser, 

Government Liaison/Resource Stimularor, .Labor Relations Specialist). 

. = 'I 

For these three. roles, differing perceptions of role importance 

. 

related to institution type were revealed and those differences were 

" aligned closely in both groups of leaders. For the seven additional 

roles where significant di^fferenees among the same respondent group 

were noted, catagdrized by institution type^ those differences were 
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riot paraJ leled in the other resporiderit grbbpi This limited.^analysis 
of institution size and type as veriables seems to indfcSt^that 
iristittjtibri type is moRgrelated to differences in perceived 
presideritial role impdrtanee Iry . the two respondent grSups than is ^ 



... : i^— ' < 

institution S1Z&. - ^ 




Insert Table 4 here 



Relative Role Importance: "Inside" and "fi^utside" Dimgrisidris 

through manipulatioris of the data ^ a hew variable (or "score") 

was cheated which Was composed of the sum of all presidents' role 

importance ratings for the ten 'presidential roles defining the 

"inside" dimension. A second new variable (or "score") was created 

in the same manner, composed of the sum of all presidents' role 
♦ 

Importance ratings for the ten presidential ro1es^ defining the 
"outside" dimension. Rp1e impoFtarice ratings for .a1 1 board * 
chairpersons were similarly combined to form two additional 
variables (or "scores") which defined the importance ratings 
trusteed assigned to the "inside" arid "outside" dimensioris of the _ 
president's job. 

; Statistical analysis included the cbmputatibri bf t tests (for 
cbrrelated samples) bri all cbmbiriatioris .bf .the fbur new "scbreS" tb • 
determirie if the perceived impbrtance of the two dimensions differed 
within and/or between the two respondent groups. 'A significant t 
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value ihdieated th^t the assigned: value mean, or scores, were 
significantly differ^ti '^The magnitdde of the "scores" indicated 
the importance preferences (1 = very important, 5 = very* ♦ 
unimportamt} . Listwise deletion of data was employe^l. 

The pairings of mean scores on the' new role dimehsioh variables 
'(shown in Table 5) indicate each respondent group perceived the * 
dimehsiohs to be significantly tJiff^'ent, within and between 
respdhdeht groups. They also agreed which of the two role 

" • r . . - ' _ * 

dimehsibns was most .important: the ilis-ide dimehs\"dn. 

— ^ ^ — ' — ^ — P : , ■ . ■ — •-^ 

Insert table 5 here^ ' 

- ^ • -t;^ . 

• 1 
Findings Based on Uhstructu^d Responses 

* Although only 18 percent of the presidents and 28 percent of 
the board chairpersons who completed questionnaires also provided 
additional, pnstrpctured written comments, these comments were v6ry 
helpful in ifiterpret^ting the quantitative data; A content analyst 
of these comments revealed the following: 

1. Both respondent groups seemed to "^erceiv^ that the uhiqu^ 
nature of their institutions — as. defined by size^ type, history^ 
^-.etc. — was critical to determining presidential role priorities. As 
>4ioted, the quantitative data supported this perception sbmewh^$ - 
relative to ihstitutiori type but less .so related to institution 
size. 

' ' ' ' * .... ' • ' 

' - "I ■ 
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2i. There seemed to be a widely held vi^w among both respondent 
groups that the president's job is an -extraofdihary one of great and 
varied responsibility v^fii'cff, demahjJs an extraordinary individaal to 
perform it effectively. ^ — --^-fc^ • '■ ^ ' • : : r| /" 

3. Presidents' in parti eular seemecf to express great difficulty 
irr Establishing a priority Jmbng roles: they said all role^. seemed 

. very important and there "appfe^ared to be af> assumptidri that ;it must 
be that Way. - • ^ ^ C^-._ 

4. ^ While pre'sjdents seemed to express^a sense of accepting 
resigiiition to th$i burdens of their office, trustees implied more 
strongly a sense of the need for- delegation and the ne?d for 
presidents- to make wise choices about where to invest limfted time 
and energy among the many expectations and responsibilities of the 
position.: ' I 

5. . Some presidents expressed a frustrating tension between the 
reality of critical demographic and fiscal trends dominating their 
time, energy and priorities and the. possibly more critical --but 
•somehow :les5 pragmatical lydrgent—need for academic renewal. 

_6. Wany ^presidents and trustees from smaller, usually private 
institutions expressed a belief that most of the roles would , 
probably be rated of higher importance by t)ib$e institutions, as 



compared to larger^cblleges, because of fewer dppbrtuhities fbr^ 

_ ' _ _ _ _ _ _ ^ 

delegatibhi the intimate nature of the smaller colleges and so 

fbrth. (Except fbr a limitecl number bf rbles^ the analysis of the 
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quantitative data with regard to institution size contradicted this 
perception.) { 

''^ \ 

Jz There was a sense of frustration expressed, particularly 

among presidents, in rating some roles because various parts of the 

role descriptions were perceived as requiring quite different 

importance ratings. (Although respondents were directed through 

instructions in the instrument not to be too literal in 

interpretations of role descriptions, the corrinents may point to a 

weakness in the instrument.) 

8. A similar problem with role descriptions was detected when 

respondents in some instances expressed difficulty in assigning 

importance values to roles where they felf a majority of specific 

> tasks' for those roles were delegated to others* generally vice 

, presidents. But respopdents tended to rate those roles as less 

. . 5 : . .... . . " 

important* a response intended to be elicited when the instrument 



was designed . 

9. The role of "inspirational leader" od^'symbol of personal 
integrity" seemed to be important to some respondents but not 
adequately represented m the Presidential Roles Prof ile--although 
the Visionary/Long Rapge Planner and Symbol /Ceremonial Official 
roles were intended to represent those expectations and activities. 

IG. Some respondents perceived the ro.le of Administrator/ 
Executive as inadequately representing the function of supervision, 
direetibn and facilitation of th& work of senior institution 
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officers. Although ;the role was intended to represent these 
activities, possc^bl^ th^ role description emphas.i2ed a .'p^aper- 
• pusher' image hot full intended. 

11. A number of board chairperson? (both 1n the major study in 
PennsyVyania/ and pilot study in New Jersey) emphatically expressed 
gratitude for having had the opportunity to state thgtr views on the 
subject through their incl usjon^'p the >$tudy. (This suggested, ^very 

tentatively, that they m,ay Jiot ,have as great an opportunity to do 

' ' * . - •' ' ■ 

so--a'nd possibly little encpuragement to do so at their own 

': y ■ . ' . ■■ . . . ..■ ' . • ' • ' 

ihstitutions-i-as they^ might like.) • ^ 

. ' . . . .' DISCUSSION [ 

The; opinions expressed in the general literature for many years 

have implied that the academic'^S^residehcy has become "unfit for 

human beings" and may be getting, wbrsd if bur iricreasihgly 

threatening trends arid currerit headlfries are to be believed. The 

data gatherftS by the pr^serit exploratory study tend to support that 

assertion . - ^ 

,Jhe data--particularly the qualitative data^-gathered in the 

study reported here seemed to imply that presidents, qUitje possibly 

'"^unwittingly, may have become 'their own worst enemies* as they 

struggle^t'o fulfill the awesome responsibilities 9? their positions. 

Presidents expressed a noble but possibly se1f-destTuctive:^ftttude 

of accegting resignation* to the burdens of their office, seefliingly 

propelled by the assumption that it simply must be thi§ way arid that 
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they must at least strive—largely on their own--to find the 
•^superhuman strength within themselves to rise to the demands- of the 
position./, • ' 

-The presidents in this study seemed to believe it had to be 

/p> : 

them — rather than the job itsel f--that ^was the problem, if a' problem 
existed regarding fulfilling expectations. Scattered unstructured 
fconmierits from presidents who participated in this^tudy also 
reinforced the general impression that many presidents are 
dhwillihg, unable or possibly 'fearful of erilistipg the assistance of 
their gbverriihg boards in their personal struggles to be effective 
in the face of a rnultitude of often conflicting expectations and 
pressures. 

The trend, of the advice cbhcerhihg working with trustees 
offered, to presidents in the current dpinidn 1 iterature--dfteii by 
former presidehts--,and in the unstructured comments gathered thhough 
this study focuses on the traditional recommendations. These 
recommendations usually suggest getting trustees involved ^in the^ 
life of the institution--biit imply not getting them too involved; 
acclimating them to their trusteeship — but not too well; lest they 
come to believe- that they have the privilege — even the 
responsibility — of offering substantive input, possibly even, on * 
occasion, including questioning, revising or disapproving 
presidential recbmmehdatibrisi 

The qualitative data gathered during the present study suggest 
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' that trustees might be willing, indeed quite grateful in some cases, 
if given the opportunity to participate more -fully with the 
president in redefining the expectations for the office and 
redesigning the job so that the incumbent might at least have a 
fighting chance at being successful. Certainly some trustees would* 
firs% need to be made more aware of the fine line between reasbaable 
and productive supervision, advice^ arid assessmerit^ arid 
eburiterprbdueti ve, iritblSrable iriterfereriee with the work of the 
chief executive^ Other t^ustees would have to be convinced that the 
president's job in indeed bverwHelming arid, that part of their 
responsibility is to assist the president in setting reSlbriable and 

attainable gbal^. But the tbhe of the comments from the trustees 

_ _ _ _ ^ _ _ 

who participated in this study generally implied'a symp^ithetic 
cognizance of -the burdens of the office, the need for delegation and 
the need for the president to make wise choices about where to first 
invest his or her time and energy in ,tune with the institution's 
most pressing needs, ^ 

The irony, yet promise of hope, suggested by the analysis of 
the quantitative data accumulated during this study is its major 
finding: presidents and board chairpe^Spns (at least iri 
Penrisyl variia)' are iri close ayreement about the relative impbrtarice ; 
of the mariy roles preslderits are expected to fulfill^ There seems 
to be reasori to believe that if presidents and trustees were able tb 
develop techniques fbr wbrkirig more clbsely tbgether to jbihtly 
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determine priorities for presideritial tasks, within ar^envi rdhment 
of trust and improved dnderstahding i they wodld be genefel1y in 
dose accord as to the relative importance of those tasksXand 
ftirictibrisi This finding may address one of the fears i^esldents may 
have about greater trustee involvement in presidential activity and : 
priority setting. More importantly^ the stressful solitude (or more 
^timistical ly , "splendid agony") of the presiderit.-'s struggle to 
discharge the extraordinary responsibilities of hi^^r her office 
could be shared arid possibly relieved. 

Other firidirigs of the preserit study iriclude a teridericy for 
presiderits arid board chairpersons to be iri closer agreemerit about 
lower rated roles arid riot as strdrigly iri agreemerit about the 
importarice of higher, rated roles,. Although a tentative cdncluslon at 



best, while there may be overall agreement on the relative 
importance of the roles, there may Jt5e potential for disagreement in 
some key area's of presidential responsibility. Boards and 
presidents heed to be aware of this tendency and to d^a1 with it 
forthrightly . 

The clear preference ekfiibited by both presidents and board 
chairpersons was for the "inside" role dimerisidh; This, suggests 
that, although much has beeh^rjtteri about presidents becoming more 
iriyblved with iristitutibriar advaricemerit directed toward a variety of 



"Outside" constituencies i both /groups of leaders were iri agreemerit 
that the internal responsibilities are of greate^r importarice. The 
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Implications of this finding: are limited by it? lacR of historical 
context': sfmilar studies for earlier periods are not available for 
comparison. - 

The results also suggest that institution type may have i more 
significant bearing on differences in perceived role importance than 

' __ _ : _ _ _ ■_ N _ 

does institutibh size. The lack of ah analysis ^f the interactive 
effect of these variables as well as the problematic sampling in 



this study limits the validity of this assertion. If it is a valid 
dbservatiohi search and selection committees arid presidential 
candidates would want to be aware of the differences' in role 
importance amon^ different types of institutions "^and employ that 
information in matching candidates to appropriate institutions. 

Finally, the Presidential Role Profile developed through this 
research effort may be of use to ijidividual boards and presidents to 
facilitate the improvement of their relationship and the process of: . 
reaching consensus upon presidential expectatidns . As a\too1 for 



measuring perceived role importance, a president and his or her 
board might complete separately version of the Profile and use a 
comparison of their responses as a stimulus for initiating 

discussion about presidential performance arid goal settirig. ' 

. _ _ - • ■ 

Future Research ^ . 



^ . Gi veri the prel iiriiriary* iridicatidris that iristitUtidri type may be 

a critical variable impacting the relative impprtarice of the array 
Cof presideritial roles^ additional research might be fruitful in 

30 i . 
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ciaHifyihg this* issue w Sample 'sizes which would allow for maesuring 
tbe interactive effect of the variables of iristitutidn size arid type 
•would fuTth^r cbiT^Hbute to an understanding of their relaj^edness to 
priority setting among jDresideritial roles ^ 

Certainly otHer research methddblbgies , such as Hintzberg's use ^ 
of structured observatidh^ should be Undertaken and ajajalied to the i 
academic' presidency, there ts also a clear heed for cdmpilihg and 
organizing the results of the few empi rical - studies cdricerriing the 
academic presidency. Such a study would make a valuable 
contribution to directing the design and focus of future studies of 
the nature, function, and frustrations: inherent to. the academic 
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Table 1 . 

Summafy of Responses H|or All Presldehts and 
Al l Board ChaiTpersons/in' Order of 
Presidents'vRanked Me'an Responses 



Presidenti al 'Role/ 
Role Dimension ^ 



Pai rs Prestdents . Bbard ChairpersdrisV 

Bank . 



"R Meanj^ Rank . 



Mean 



(I) Visionary 

(Ij Trustee Rapport 
Bui Ider/Advisor 

(0) P.R.^Sp^cialist/ 



b 

1.36 



.058 



TOT rT3(r 



107 1.32* 



1 

2, 



!:.58' 



T 
3 



(0) Syrjibol /Ceremonial 

Official 

(1) Academic Planner/ 

Innovator 

,(d) Community' L^ader^ 



.02 
.18 



Image Builder 


106 


1.43 


3 


1*52 


2 


.13 


.181 


(0) Fund Raiser 


107* 




4- 


1.59 


4 


^: .47** 


9, 

iO00 


(I) Financial Manager 
« 


107 




5 




6^ 


.13 


.188 


(1) Administrator/ 








f 








Executive 


107 


1.79 


. 6 


1.60 


5 


.09 


.344 


(I) Consensus Builder/ 
















Mediator 


107 


1.89 


7 


2.05 


• .7' ' 


.15 


.114 


















(0) Marketer/ 












' .03 




Salesperson 


1061; 


2.15 


8 


2.14 


9 


.765 


^^-^ 

(l) Faculty Advocate 


107^ 


2.22 


9 


2.09 ' 




-.1? 


■'.087^ 


(0) Educational^ 
















Advocate 


107 


2.24 


10 


2\39 


12 


.15 


.121 



107 2.25 



107 
106 



2.27 
2.35. 



-(jOX S&ff^ment Liaison/ 

Resource Stimulator 107 2.51 



(0) interinstitutional 

Diplomat 107 



e.62 



11- 

12 
13 

. < 

14 
15 



2.35 

2.22- 
2.76 

2.56 

?i50 



11 



J- 



;10 
17- 

15 

14 - 



. .02 
.04 



.38** 
i37** 
;14 



.852 

.685 
.000 

.006 

.145 
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Table 


1 ^'^cont inued) 








Presidentia] .Role/ 
R.o1e Dimension 


Pairs 


Presidents 


Board Chairj 


persons 








Mean^ 


Rank 

i 


Meahu 1 

si. D 


?ahk 


; r 


P 


- _ - ■ - ,> _ _ 
( I ) StUdeht ■^'Liaisorr/ 
Mentor 


107 


2.57 


16 


^ 2.66 




.12 




(0): Al umni Liaison/ ; 
Motivator 


1Q7 


2.54 


17 


2.48 


13 


.13 ~ 


.198 


(I) Physical ^Plaht/ 

Property Overseer 


106 


, 2.98 


18 


3.14 


19 


-29** 


.803 


(0) Scholar/Teacher 


107 


3.29 


19 


3.48 


20 


.08 


.466 


(I ) Labor Rel ations 
Special i St 


105 


3.42 


20 


^ 3.06 


18 


.34** 


.000 














^s 

.96** 


.000 



** p < .01. 

= "inside" roles, 0 = "outside" 



value of 1 = very importanti 5 = very unimportant 
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Table 2 



Summary' of Signi ficant t tests Indicating 
Differences i n Presi dents ' and Board 
Chairpersons' Perceptions of the 
Degree^of Importance of 
Irfaividual Presidential 
Roles 



Presidential Role/ 
Rank^ 


Group 


N( Pairs) 


Mean'' 


S.D. 


t 


P 


Trustee Rafiport 

Bai lder/Advisor;(2) 

t , - 


Presi dentr 
Board eh. " 


107 


1.32 
1.58 


.62 
.77 


- -3.03** 


.003 


Financial Manager (5) 


Presidents 
Board eh. 


107. 


1.54 
1.75 


• .80 . 
.79 


-2.02* 


.046 


Gbrrimuriity Leader (13) 
* , ■ ' » 


Presidents 
Board Gh. 


106 , 


2.35 
2.76 


1.12 
1.86 


-3.35** 


.001 


Labor Relations 
Special ist(20) 


Presidents 
Board Ch. 


105 


3.42 
3.06 


1.22 
1.06 


2.83** 


.006 



p < .01 

■ ^ 

* p < .05 



roles .listed in order of presidents' ranked inean responses 

■ , , __ ' . 

> _ ___ ' 

value of 1 = very tmportant* 5 = very unimportaht 
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/SUmmliry of Signifiearft eorrelatt^ Coefficients 
Ihdi eating Presidents' and Board Chai rpe.rsons ' 
perceptions of individual Role 
/ importance eorr^lated with 

Inst i tut io'n Size ^ ^ - . - . 



-- ■ - '. - • ■- . . - ■ -- - ."v '-■ \ . 
Rank** . ' 




■ Presidents^ 




Board aChai rpersons 


Ti 


Hearic 

D 


r . 


p 


"N 


Mean 


r 


P 


Administrator/ 


















Executive (^) ^ ' " 


119 


1.75 


.03 


.767 


115' 


1.62 


. i33** 


.000 


Consensus Builder/ 


















Mediatar (7) 


119 


1.87 


-.09. 


.313 i 


115., 


2.03 


.18* 


.050 


Faculty Advocate - (9) 


119 


2.20 


-.19* 


..042 


_ 115 


' 2.13. 


,-.03 


.736 


Educational Advocate (10) 


119 


2.22 


-.22* 


.016 


115 


."2.38 


-.28** 


.003 


Cornmunlty Leader (13) 


118 


2.36 


= .01 


.899 


115 


2.76 


-.25** 


.007 


Government Liaison/ 


















Resource Stimulator (l4) 


119 


^.54 


-.19* 


.038 


115 


2.54 


-.24**" 


.010 


** P < .01 



















* p < •BB . . 

Voles are listed In order of presidents' ranked mean- responses 



value of 1. = very important, 5 = very important 
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Table 4 



of Significant F Values and Post Hoc eomparisis 'Ind|c;attng' 
Differences in Perceived Rol^ importance Based on ' ■ 
Institution Type ■ . 



i 

6 

Presidential Role/Ra 


-* 


-Prpcirjpnt? ' 

n 1 1 uci) \tQ 




DUQI U 1 f pel jUIio 


nk^ , F ; 


Post Hoc (VI< ^VU)^'^ 


■ 'F ' 

1 


h r 

Post Hoc [Vi< >VOj * . 


Visionary (1) 


3.19** 


2,6,3,5,1,4 (n.s.) 


— ' "7 ^ — 

' : .28 




Trustee Rapport 










Builder/Advisor (2) 


'.69 




■ 2.53* 


' 2.1,3.5,4, M 


Fund Raiser (4) 


9.68** 


,,5/1,4 ' . " 


4.78** 


HI . ' ■ 


Educational: : :' 
Advocate (9) 


* 

■ 2.19 ' 




6.38 


2,4,1,5 M,3 .:. , 


Alumni Lisison/ 




\ ' ■ 






Motivatdf (14) 


,. ! 




l,-93 





■Resource Stimulator (15) , 2,4,l,3,5,6(n.s.) ^ 

Interinstitutional < ' . 

Diplomat (16) 1.00 " . ■ 

Student Liaison/ y . 

. . (17) 2.44* 2,h3,5,6,4(n.s;.) 



8.35 



2,4,1,3 ^ 5,6 



f 2.96* , ; Twv 2,4,l,5,6,3(n.s. 



C 



Table 4 (coritiriaed) 



Presidents 



Post Hoc 



1» ' 



Post floe (VI< >V1J). 



Physical Pllt/ 
" Property Overseer, (18j 4.03** ' 'M 1.5,4 



tabor Relations 
Specialist 



8.26** .1/3,5,6- 




1 J«3 



**p<,Gl' 

*P<.e5 

a _ .. , . _ . . 
roles listed in order of presidents' ranked mean responses 



VI = very iprtit, VU = very unimportant ' ' ' • 

. . . / . ■ ^\ ; ■ . ' ' 

' - - ... .\ . . .. .... ... _ « . . ^ . . . _ 1 . . . . ^ . . ... 

1'=' state "owned" (14), 2 = State-related (4)^ 3 = state-aided (12), 4 = public cdpnity colleges (14), 



5 = private 4 yr.iiptitutions (76)^ 6 = private junjor colleges (9) 



V 





1 ' 




.13 




.2 
























3 • 




<+ 




















0_ 








,5! 







ERIC 
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Summary of t Values Indicating Differences .Within . 
the; Two Respondent Srbtfps Relative to 
f Inside, arid Outside Role 

Dimensions . ' 



Role Dimensidri 



Group 



irs), .m" 



P • 



Within Groups 



In side L 
outside 

Inside 
Outside 



Presidents 
Presidents 

Board. Ch. 
Board Gh. 



101 



^ 101 



21.56 
2 2. 9 3 

21. 5Z 
23.76 



4.34 
5.20 

4.16 
5.31 



2-.95** .004 
4.54** .000 



Between Groups 



Inside 


Presidents 


Inside 


Board Ch, 


Outside 


Presidents 


Outside 


B6ard Ch. 






Inside:. 


^ Presidents 


Outside- 


Board ehi 


Outside 


Presidents 


Inside 


Board Gh. 



101 

101. 

101 

lai 



21.56 


4.34 


21.57 , 


'4.16 


22.93 


5.20 


23.76 


5.31 


21.i56 . 


4.34 


23.76j 


5i31 


I 


22.93 > 


5i20 


21.57 


4ii6 



,.02 
1.21 
3.30** 
2.13** 



.986 
1229^ 
.001 
.036 



p <■ .01 



05 



Inside dimension includes: Visionary, Trustee. ^(gapport Builder/Advisor, 
Financial Manager, Administrator/Executive, Gonsehsus Builder/Mediator,' 
Faculty Advocate, Academic PlariTOr/Innovator, Student biaisori/Merita:ri 
Physical Plant/Property: OVerseer, tabor Relations Specialist 

*b- - ■ ■- - - '- - ■ ■ - ■ ■■- ' - - ■ 

.Outside dlmensibh includes: P.R^ Spl^cialist/Image Builder, Fund Raiser, 

Educational Advocate, HarReter/SalespersGri, Symbol /Gerernoni al Official, 

Community Leader, Alumni biaisdn/Hbtivatdri Government Li ai son/Resdurce 

Stimulator^ Iriterinstitutidnal Diplomat, Scholar/Teacher 

.jvgjjifem^^ dividing mean by ten _ . ^ 
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